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AMATEURS TAKE NOTICE. 





PRICES OF CHEMICAL OUTFITS: 


For 4x5, complete, $6.50 For 5x8, complete, 7.50 
For 64x83, complete, $9.00 


THE CHEMICAL OUTFIT 


CONSISTS OF AS FOLLOWS: 


2 Japanned Pans, 1 oz. Sulphurie Acid, 
1 4-0z. Graduate, 1 bottle Negative Varnish, 
1 set 5-in. jap. Scales and Weights,| 1 doz. Dry Plates, 
1 oz. Bromide Ammonium, 1 Scovill Note Book, 
1 lb. Neutral Oxalate Potash, 1 * Focusing Cloth, 
1 “ Protosulphate Iron, 1 W. 1. A. Ruby Lantern. 
‘te —e Soda, 1 Hlow to Make Pictures. 
1 | . Alum, 
For 4x5, $4.75 Kor 5x8, $6.00 
For 64x83}, $7.00 
i pi 
THE PRINTING OUTFIT 
CONSISTS OF AS FOLLOWS: 

1 Printing Frame, 1 Ib. Hyposulphite of Soda, 
1 Porcelain Pan Deep, 2 doz. sheets, Card-board with Gilt 
1 8. P. C. Vulcanite Tray, Form, 
2 dozen 8. P. C. Sensitized Albu- — 1 3 pint Jar Parlor Paste, 

men Paper, 1 13 inch Bristle Brush, 
1 bottle French Azotate | for | 1 Glass Form (for trimming prints), 


“ Chior. Gold, 7 $gr. { toning, 1 Robinson’s Straight Trimmer. 
2-0z. Graduate, 


VIHW ALBUMS. 


Each Album has 48 pages, 24 leaves, and desirable for mounting 
valuable prints, in such a manner as to be kept in good condition. 
Albums for 4x5 pictures $1.10 | Albums for 63x83“ $1.95 

“ 5x8 6 1.30 | ae “ 8x10 « ° 2.40 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


—_ 
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DEVELOPING AND DEVELOPERS. 


BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE, 


The development of the latent image 
has always attracted a large share of 
the photographer’s attention, but since 
the introduction of Gelatine Plates it 


seems to have iucreased not so much in | there is a strong tendency on the part 


importance as in the amount of atten- 
tion and thought given to it. 

Considering the peculiar conditions 
of modern photography, where all the 
preliminary steps (7. ¢., the preparation 
of the sensitive plate) are taken out of 
the operator’s hands; and, moreover, 
when we remember how many now use 
the camera, not from any special fond- 
ness for dark room manipulations, but 
simply in order to make ‘ pictures ’’ 
as fast as possible, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the journals and books 
should fairly overflow with developing 
formulz, each, of course, claiming some 
supposed advantage over all others. 

It is by no means our intention here 
to enter into the controversy of Pyro 
versus Oxalate. Each has its own merits, 
and as time passes on we find that our 
own ideas which we formed at an early 
period of gelatine photography, are 
more and more substantiated by the 
practice and published formulz of the 
best operators. We reasoned thus: 
that the sensitive material being Bro- 
mide of Silver, a developer that suited 
this salt when used in Collodion would 
with a slight modification answer for it 
when used with gelatine. And so it 


| 
vo desire to make a developer “ that 
| 
| 
| 


| does. Let any one mix up an ordi- 
| nary ‘‘ alkaline developer,’’ as known 
| for the past twenty years, for collodion 
| dry plates, and he will find that the 
|same will answer well for gelatine, if 
| only an additional quantity of ammo- 
| nia be added, a most reasonable modi- 
| fication, when we remember the much 
| thicker and tougher film of the gela- 
| tine plate—thicker, indeed, than half a 
| dozen collodion films superposed one 
upon the other. 


| We have noticed with that 


regret 
of some operators to complicate the 
formulz for this indispensable solution. 
Much of it has doubtless arisen from 


would keep.’’ But so far as Pyro is 
concerned, Nature herself is against us 
here. It may perhaps not be generally 
known among photographers that Pyro- 
gallic Acid in watery solution was used 
by chemists for determining the quan- 
tity of oxygen present in the air, long 
before its application to photographic 
purposes. The lighter or darker shade 
assumed by the solution was the test, 
and it was not very long before the dis- 
covery was made that alkalies increased 
this affinity of Pyro for Oxygen in a 
very great degree. 

This being understood, then, it will 
be seen that if Pyro in solution is to be 
kept, special means for its preservation 
must be adopted. And, again, the man- 
ner in which the photographic work is 
conducted, will have a bearing on the 
point. Where work is done in large 








amounts, and every day, it will not be 
so imperative to seek for a ‘‘ Keeping 
formula’’ as where, for instance, we speak 
of an amateur who may only devote a 
few hours in the month to photography. 











Work always going on in the gallery, it 


is not much to mix up fresh solutions 
every few days, while with the amateur 


it is often a matter of a good deal of 


consequence to have stock solutions 
always ready at hand to develop a plate. 

Having, ourselves, always avoided 
complicated formule, and worked as 
simply as possible, we have found that 
if it be desired to keep the Pyro 7” Solu 
tion, the best plan is either to dissolve a 
given quantity in alcohol, and keep in 
a tightly corked bottle, or dissolve it in 
water, adding a small crystal of Citric 
Acid, and filling the bottle /fwd/ fo the 
neck. We have seen such substances as 
Glycerine and sugar recommended to be 
added, but we freely say that we cannot 
see the advantage of them. Every pho- 
tographer knows that the developer (in 
which doubtless a small amount of gel- 
atine from the plates dissolves) has quite 
too much tendency to form air-bubbles 
by the mere pouring off and on, without 
adding such foreign matters. 

There is a commercial article called 
Pyrogallol, tiat has excellent keeping 
qualities, and it is to all intents and 
purposes a Pyro developer. We had an 
article on this substance some time ago, 
but it is quite worthy of a second men- 
tion. It is used as follows : 

First, make up a stock solution of 


bromide by dissolving 1 ounce bromide | 
This solution | 


am. in 14 ounces water. 
will keep. 

To develop a 5 x 8 Plate, having had 
a fair exposure, take: 
Water, . visa nt ee 
*Bromide Ammonia Solution, . 


‘Liq. Am, (strong) . 
Pyrogallol R 


3 ounces. 

12 drops. 
6toS drops. 

° 30 minims, 


Mix together and flow over the plate. 
If the exposure be right, the image will 
begin to appear in 15 or 20 seconds. 
Should the image come up too quickly, 
add a few drops bromide. If too slow, 
a drop or two more liq. ammonia will 
hasten its development. 

It should be remembered that bromide 
in the developer gives contrast, and liq. 
am. softness ; but care should be taken 


*Pippetts should be used for these solutions. 


| in 12 ounces of water. 
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to avoid an excess of either, as /co much 
bromide will give hard negatives, with- 
out much detail; and an excess of am- 
monia, ammonia fog. 
A favorite form of 
some is made by using soda instead of 
ammonia. It certainly has this advan- 
tage, that the quantity of alkali added 
to the pyrogallol is more easily kept at 
a fixed standard than when a ‘volatile 
preparation like ammonia is used, Al- 
though the samples of ammonia sent out 
by reliable chemists are tolerably con- 
stant in strength, the contents of the 
bottle will be decidedly weaker when 
nearly used up than when full, every 
removal of the stopper entailing a loss 
of more or less of the gas. 


developer with 


The odor 
of ammonia is so unpleasant to some, 
that soda will be welcome in its place. 
Care must be taken to get a good qual- 
ity of commercial ‘‘ Washing Soda”’ 
(carbonate), and not the baking soda 
or bicarbonate, which occurs as a loose 
powder, while the former is in a crys- 
talline form. Dissolve 3234 grains 
(= 7 02, 171 grs.) of soda and from 8 
to 31 grains of bromide of potassium 
An extra solu- 
tion of bromide, say 120 grains to the 
ounce, may be kept at hand, and a few 
drops ad¢éed if the action of the devel- 
oper is too rapid. 

To develop take 214 ounces of water, 
from 6 to 8 drachms of the soda solu- 
tion, and from 20 minims to 1 drachm 
of pyrogallol, according to light, tem- 
perature, etc., adding bromide if re- 


| quired, always remembering that softer 


results are given when the amount of 
bromide is kept small. 

An indispensable part of the devel- 
oping process is the removal of the 
yellow stain. We are not aware of any 
special novelty in this direction, but the 
old formula of Alum, Citric (or Hydro- 
chloric) Acid and Water seems still to 
hold its own as a standard preparation. 

There is a form of developer to which 
we wish to call attention, especially for 
the sake of those who propose to use 
Gelatino Chloride Plates for transparent 
positives. It is called the Ferrous 
Citro Oxalate developer, and is made 
thus— 
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No, 1—Citrate of Potash. . . 700 grs, 
Oxalate of Potash . 200 ‘* 
a 3% O7Zs. 

No. 2—Sulphate of Iron 300 grs. 
Water nian +e 

Keep in separate bottles, and for use, 


mix in equal parts (Br. Jour. Almanac. ) 
We will conclude this article by express- 
ing the hope that the capabilities of 
Gelatino Chloride with the above devel- 
oper may be thoroughly investigated, 


for we believe it to be a well settled | 


fact that ordinary Gelatine Plates are 
not well suited for Lantern Slides, how- 
ever well they may look when held up 
to the sky in the hand. 


_—-- - 


HARMONY OF COLORS. 

The tasteful fitting up of a studio is 
an important part of the business of the 
photographic artist. First impressions 
are generally lasting. When a custo- 
mer or other visitant first enters a pho- 
tographic gallery, his eye takes in at a 
glance all the surroundings of the apart- 
ment. If these be all 
with cultivated taste, and the arrange- 
ment of furniture, curtains, drapery 
backgrounds, etc., have been zsthet- 
ically made, the impression is charming 
or, at least, pleasing. 
no evidence of harmony, if the hap- 
hazzard style prevails, the eye of the 
gazer is bewildered amid the incon- 


mind is harsh and unpleasant—the eye 


is shocked by a sense of the lack of har- | 


mony of hues, even as the ear is pained 
by harsh discords, while listening to 
the rude attempts of a tyro in music. 


in accordance | 


But if there be | 


last with dark colors; and it is so through 
all the infinite varieties of shade, and 
tint, and hue of all visible objects. 

There are only three primary colors, 
viz., blue, yellow, and red, which are 
a trinity, whose union is white light; 
but these primaries are capable of infinite 
blendings, and from them are derived 
all the unnumbered tints of the material 
universe. Now, if we take any one of 
these aforesaid primaries, and mix it 
with another, the two will form a second- 
ary color—thus, blue and yellow will 
produce green, red and yellow, orange, 
etc. Now every one of these secondary 
colors will be in harmony with the 
primary color which does nof enter into 
its composition—as, for instance, green, 
which is composed of blue and yellow, 
will harmonize with red; thus, a bush 
bearing a multitude of deep red berries, 
looks very brilliant amid its dark green 
foliage ; but suppose the leaves were 
orange color, the berries would look 
very dim, and the leaves rusty—both 
being combinations from the same prim- 
ary they would not contrast with bold- 
ness, nor harmonize in hue. 

Sut, though secondaries never harmo- 
nize with the primaries in their compo- 
sition, yet the primaries themselves are 
in harmony with each other—thus, a 


|red and yellow curtain, together, are 
| not unpleasing to the eye, and blue and 


| red, or yellow and blue will blend har- 
gruous mazes, and the impress upon his | 


Uncultivated taste is of no avail in | 


the arrangement of a studio. 
costly furniture, the most brilliant hues 
of curtainings and draperies, can never 
produce pleasing effects unless the taste 
of their owner be educated; for the har- 
mony of colors, like everything else, 
depends upon their arrangment in ac- 
cordance with fixed laws, which govern 
their disposal and relation. We all know 
that d/ue is a fitting color for the costume 
of a blonde, that ved is becoming to the 
complexion of a brunette, because the 
first is in harmony with white, and the 


The most | 


moniously. 

The same law holds good in the differ- 
ent tones or shades of a monochrome ; 
the beauty of a Rembrandt photograph 
is dependent upon its contrast of shade, 
and the indefinable charm of a sylvan 
scene depends altogether upon the 
pleasing effects upon the gazer’s eye of 
the infinite varieties of shade amid the 
green and waving foliage. 

These are but brief and imperfect 
hints regarding the harmony of colors, 
but they may serve as a guide to those 
who wish intelligently to make thet 
studio’s surroundings beautiful, tasteful, 
and pleasing. By observing the laws 
which govern the contrast and harmony 
of color, light, anil shade, the artist 
may surround himself and his pictures 
with the spirit of beauty, and render his 








4 


establishment attractive to every visitor 
of refined and cultivated tastes. 
In addition to the above remarks we 


may observe that a great deal may be | 
added to the attractiveness of a, studio | 


| 


| 


by attention to the general tone of its | 


coloring. There is one primary color 
that seems more especially adapted to 
harmonize with its neighboring tints 


| 


than either of the others, that color is | 


blue. The presence of white walls and 
ceilings is too glaring—there is too much 
deadness and ghastliness about it—but 
if the walls, ceilings, and especially the 


casements be tinted with a very “ight | 


shade of due, the effect will often be 
found magical, and a soft, ethereal 
glamor will pervade, as it were, the 
apartment, producing an_ exquisite 
blending and shading of all the tints, 
and relieving and soothing the eye, like 
the faint cerulean hue of the heavens at 
the dawning hour, as seer. from the 
mountain-top. 

But it is only by long experience by 
educating the eye, that a perfect taste 
in the disposition and harmonizing of 
colors can be attained, yet he who will 
take the pains to learn this aesthetic art 
will find himself amply rewarded, not 
only by the attractions he will thus be 
enabled to offer to his patrons, but also 
by the exquisite pleasure, which he 
whose taste is cultivated can derive from 
the contemplation of all those ‘‘ things 
of beauty,’’ which are ‘‘ joys forever’ 
in the intellectual paradise of Art. 


ec 


DIFFIOULTIES IN VIGNETTING. 

The practical carrying out of a quan- 
tity of vignetting work often raises a 
number of minor difficulties, which, 
though comparatively trivial in their 
nature, yet involve loss of material, 
and require experience to obviate, if they 
do not call for the display of any great 
amount of skill. Then, again, other 
obstacles, such as the need of pure un- 
sullied whites in the margin of the 
prints, cannot be entirely overcome, 
and ruust be accepted as inevitable ; 
they can only be evaded—not removed. 

When a photographer has been in the 
habit of producing a number of vig- 
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nettes of small size, as for example, 
carte de visite busts, he will find, if he 
come to work on a larger scale, that 
is, to produce vignettes from larger 
negatives, that he will need to alter his 
mode of operating. ‘The distance to 
which the graduation of the picture 
into the white of the margin extends in 
a small print is quite inadequate to pro- 
duce an equal effect of softness in larger 
pictures, which are usually seen from a 
greater distance. This is the cause of 
so many large vignettes being complete 
failures, appearing little different from 
solid ovals or medallions, while possess- 
ing none of their merits. ‘The band of 
gradation in a carte, if quarter of an 
inch wide, would be quite effective with 
a head of moderate size, but for a head 
three or four inches high its effect would 
be absolutely ludicrous ; hence we would 
lay down the dictum that the breadth of 
the band of gradation must increase with 
increase of the size of picture. Attention 
to this point would have prevented many 
an effective picture from being spoiled 
in the vignetting, and saved many a 
wasted piece of paper. 

It is, however, more difficult to pro- 
duce in printing a broad band of grada- 
tion than a narrow one, for there is— 
and especially is this the case with those 
vignetters which produce their effect by 
being removed to a distance from the 
negative—always the danger of any par- 
ticularly dark portion of the picture in 
juxtaposition with one much lighter 
being printed with undue prominence 
to the extreme limit of the vignette, 
and being thus brought too forcibly 
forward. As an example of this effect, 
we may instance a picture of a gen- 
tleman in a light coat ; here the unal- 
tered negative will, under some condi- 
tions of position and of lighting show a 
strong line of dark shadow under each 
arm, which is not particularly noticed 
in a picture printed out, not vignetted. 
But if, with a negative of this kind, an 
ordinary vignetter, be it of glass, paper 
or cotton wool, be used to produce a 
vignette it will be found that the gra- 
dation of background, and of the gen- 
eral mass of the bust may be soft and 
even, but that, at the particular part we 
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speak of—under the arms—the shadows 
will print dark, scarcely altered, to the 
edge of the vignette, and then will ex- 
tend beyond it, as two unmeaning black 
projections, which would be laughed 
at in the work of an amateur, but re- 
turned on his hands if from a profes- 
sional with an enquiry as to the mean- 
ing of ‘‘those black marks.’’ It is 
only necessary to examine a few vig- 
nette busts of light coated sitters to see 
at once that we draw no imaginary 
picture. 


The same thing occurs in a landscape | 


picture ; a moderately light foreground 
unavoidably contains, perhaps, a spe- 
cially dark patch, a dark and badly- 
lighted object with little definition, but 
which yet does not come prominently 
forward in the plain print. Let it be 
vignetted, and the lighting will be found 
to work under the vignetter, if it be ar- 
ranged for a wide and delicate gradua- 
tion, and cause this dark part to print 
far past the outline beyond which all 
else is merged into white. 

What is necessary in these cases, and 
without attention to which failure will 
ensue, is to arrange a vignetter that will 
permit the printing to extend further 
than usual, so that even light portions 
or the picture continue to show for a 
considerable distance before ceasing to 
print (this is to prevent the gradua- 
tion of the dark part appearing too 
sudden); and then to st:pple the back 
of the negative over that dark part to 
such anextent that it will cease to print at 
about the same line as the lighter portions 

It is obvious that the explanation of 
this precaution lies in the fact that an 
amount of obscuration by wool, etc., 
which would prevent any light of print- 
ing power from penetrating a negative 
that was moderately well covered, would 
not keep out the light from the more 
transparent parts. ‘The same fact cre- 
ates a difficulty in another direction. 
A carte bust, for example, may lie so 


near the edge of the plate that it must | 


ve vignetted to be of any use. 
netter is chosen that will suit it, and it 
is found that the white margin just be- 
gins at the edge of the negative. In 
practice, however, it will be found that 


A vig- | 


through the absence of any obstacle to 
light, the printing recommences at the 
edge, and the print is entirely spoiled 
by a dark streak on that side of the vig- 
nette. This effect can be overcome 
either by putting a mask on the face of 
the negative as well asa vignetter in 
front, or by continuing the opacity of 
the plate in another way, which may be 
done by using it in a printing frame of 
larger size and placing against it an- 
other negative? or a slip of darkened 
glass, and then running a line of black 
varnish at the junction, or pasting over 
it a fine strip of black paper. The por- 
trait, again, of a gentleman with a dark 
coat and a white waistcoat, the former 
worn open, affords a thoroughly suff- 
cient opportunity for the display of both 
patience and skill when an effective vig- 
nette is desired, and our advice to those 
attempting it would be Punch’s classi- 
cal ‘* Don’t.”’ 

Direct sunlight is usually considered 
inimical to the easy production of good 
vignettes ; but a little management will 
readily overcome the difficulty. We 
have recently been in the establishment 
of a gentleman whose _ printing-room 
faces due south, and the main portion 
of whose work is vignetted. The plan 
he adopts is to cover all his vignettes 
with tissue paper, and further, whenever 
the sun is out, to cover the windows 
over with movable translucent screens. 
His vignettes are all well executed ; and 
he informs us that he experiences no 
difficulty from the sun’s direct rays in 
getting soft and regular vignettes. The 
use of tissue paper upon the printing 
frame has naturally a tendency to cause 
the light to diffuse, and the gradation 
to become softer, while to some extent 
obviating the necessity for removing the 
vignetter too great a distance from the 
negative ; but it is an undoubted advan- 
tage always to have it removed some 
slight distance therefrom. It is, in fact, 
desirable at all times to have a ready 
means of separating them the required 
distance, and in a general way this may 
be effectively done by printing all nega- 
tives for vignetting behind plate glass ; 
that is, in frames with permanent plate 


| glass fronts. 
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A final word as to the prints them- | visit this exhibition, as the valuable in- 
selves. ‘The tyro who is accustomed | formation one may there obtain will far 
to see the beautifully-white margin of|more than repay the expenses of the 
vignettes sent out in thousands by the/trip. Most of the railway companies 
professional photographer, is apt to| offer tickets at reduced rates, good for 
imagine that the latter must -be ac-|ten days. 
quainted with some dodge for preserv- 
ing the purity of the whites; but such 
is not the case. He uses extra care, no 
doubt ; but the pure whites are obtained 
by the ruthless rejection of all prints 
that are either stained or markzd: and 
those who use much paper are too fully 
aware of the large proportion of it that 
has more or less of spots, in paper and atlas 
in albumen coating. In plain prints | A PHOTOGRAPHIO GUN. 
they rarely show; but when white mar-| "de : 
gins are aimed at, both purse and pa-| The Aagineer says: “ In taking in- 
tience are sorely tried, and the photog- | Stantaneous photographs it is diffi ult to 
rapher who would escape either kind of | bring the object into the field of the 
trial may compromise matters by print- | C@™Mera. lo get over this difficulty M. 
ing a grey tint in lieu of white margins | Marrey, of Franc Cy has cesigned the 
upon his prints. —Aritish Journal of | photographic gun. This is neither more 
Photography. | nor less than a very large revolver, with 

| 


One of the inducements offered by 
the managers of the Association is an 
excursion to Niagara Falls, where an 
opportunity will be presented to view 
one of the wonders of the world, and 
to gaze upon one of the most sublime 
scenes that Nature presents to mortal 
eye. Again, we sav, don’t fail to go. 


a stock to put to the shoulder. The 
barrel is a telescope—that is to say it 
THE BUFFALO CONVENTION. contains the lenses of a camera; there 
The arrangements for the Sixth An-| are sixteen apertures which take the 
nual Meeting of the ‘ Photographers’ | place of the chambers. ‘The photogra- 
Association of America,’’ to be held at|pher puts in a sensitized plate behind 
the new State Arsenal, in the city of the apertures, and performing an opera- 
Buffalo, are now completed. This con- | tion analagous to cocking the weapon, 
vention promises to be more successtul | he is ready for the field. On seeing a 
than any of its predecessors, and will flying bird he takes aim and pulls the 
doubtless be made exceedingly inter- | trigger, the chamber revolves once, and 
esting and instructive to the profession, | 1 one second he obtains sixteen little 
by the reading of practical papers, and | pictures of the bird in various positions. 
the discussion of important matters re- -_- 
lating to the great art-science. | Wuen Mr. Billony went home and 
The building in which the conven-|saw a handsome bouquet reposing on 


“—_- 





} 


tion is to be held is said to be one of|one of the parlor chairs, he mentally 
the largest in America, giving under| observed that it was a shame to let such 
one roof ample space for the display of | beautiful flowers lie there to wither ; so 
the varied photographic apparatus, nov | he took then: up tenderly, procured a 
elties, etc., which have been entered for| basin of water, and placed them care- 
exhibition by numerous stock dealers | fully therein—and the same instant his 
from all parts of the country. There | wife gave a piercing shriek, and fainted 
will also be a magnificent display of | dead away. But it was too late. Mrs. 
photographs from some of the most} Billony’s bonnet was utterly ruined. 
prominent studios throughout America. | ; 
Some most excellent specimens of Eu-| 
ropear art have also been entered for | 
exhibition. | Avorn all slang words. There is no 

All members of the photographic pro- | greater nuisance in society than a talker 
fession who can possibly do so should | of slang.—Dean A/ford. 


Wuart you learn at your cost you re- 
member. 
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RAPID PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Some photographs showing feats on 
the bicycle, taken by Mr. J. Inglis, of 
Rochester, on his own sensitive brand 
of plates, are among the most remark- 
able instantaneous productions we have 
ever seen. 

In one the rider is going full speed 
down hill, yet everything is as sharp as 
though he and his machine had been | 
screwed to the ground. In a second 
one he is vaulting off, and in a third 
jumping on, in both cases in mid air. 
Other positions testify to the skill dis 
played in securing such perfection of 
result with such absolute instantaneity. 

Other photographs which accompany 
those mentioned, also testify to the 
great sensitiveness of the plates. ‘These 
include a young man in the act of leap- 
ing, horses and carriages in motion, 
and others. 

We shall take no exception to the 
praise bestowed upon the pictures above 
referred to; but it ought to be added | 
that they were made with the Focal 
Plane Shutter, inverted and_ patented | 
by Albert S. Barker of this city. Wher 
Mr. Inglis called on us last fall, he saw | 
the Shutter, at once saw its value ob- 
tained one, and secured unprecedented 
results; so the credit should not be 
given entirely to his excellent plates. 

The Shutter alluded to can be had of | 
Thos. H. McCollln, Philadelphia. 

-_- 

IN giving an account of an inquest, | 
the printer chose to state: ‘‘ The de- 
ceased bore an accidental character, and 
the jury returned a verdict of excellent 
dz2ath.”’ 





A LADY ARTIST, EXPERIENCED IN 
Crayon and India Ink work, would like a posi 
tion in a photographic firm, 

Address DD. A. C. } 

Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 635 Arch Street, | 

Philade!phia. 


| 





WANTED.—A good Portable Gallery. Must 
be cheap and in good condition. With or with 
out apparatus, Particulars, with picture, to Box 
1346, Atlantic City, N. J. | 





WANTED.—A quantity of good Photos and 
Tin-types, of assorted sizes, for use in the Wes} 
Address Box 1346, Atlantic City, N. J. 


A FARMER sat down on a piece of hot 
iron in a blacksmith shop, and in rising 
broke a hole in the ceiling. 





A BARGAIN. 


8 or to reams of Morgan's Brilliant Albu 


men Paper, very slightly imperfect, much better 
than seconds, medium and dark pink, only 


$18.00 per REAM. 


A great Bargain. Send your order before it al 


goes. 





FOR SALE. 


A nice Portable House, ro feet by 20 feet, 
A 1 order. Top and side lights glazed with 
ground glass; completely fitted up with 
Camera, Lens, Backgrounds, Balustrade, 
Stairway and other accessories, and every 
thing to make a complete Portable Gallery. 


Apply W. H. Hoffman, 


Shenandoah, Pa. 





McCOLLIN’S 


NEGATIVE STICKERS. 


These are made from a prepared guin- 


med paper, cut to a convenient size for 


[numbering negatives, and attaching to 


printing frames, for the purpose of keep- 
ing tally of the prints made. They are 
nicely put up in boxes of five hundred 
each, and are ready for immediate use. 
No photographer should be without 
them. 


Price, 15 cts. per box. Postage, 7 ets. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Dealer in 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 


635 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Patent, April 23, 1878. 
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July Bargain List. 
Accessories: 


1—Seavey Balustrade in good condition, 


Price, new, $25.00, will be sold for$10 
1—Seavey Cabinet and Fire-place Acces 
sory, admits of several changes, but 
very little used. Cost $50.09, will 
sell for . Maid a ee ew we) ae 
1—Boat with foreground. Price $9.50, 
will be sold for. . oe tie ah ce 
i—<-mustic Stile, 3 ems, «. 2 « + 2 2 7 
1—6 inch Weston Burnisher, in good con 
dition . oh A ee a oe 7 
t—6% x 8% German Glass Bath, in Gal- 
lery Box . 2 
Camera Box. 
1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
ae een * 2c =. 2a 


1—34x4\% Camera Box and Plate Holder 
fitted with 4 1-9 size Gem Tubes, in 
good condition, very cheap... . . 7 

1—4x7% Stereo Box (wet plate) and 
Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 
pair Zantmeyer Lenses. . . . . . 30 


Lenses, 


1—1-2 size C. C, Harrison Lens, with 
Rack and Pinion, no central stop. 15 
1—No. 4 Voigtlander Euryscope Lens, 
POE DAT 64s. 2 ew a a ere FFE 
i—4-4 Jamin, Lens, with Rack and 
Pinion, no central stop, in good con- 
ae ae oe ee 
1—1t A, Dallmyer Portrait Lens Cabinet 
with Rack and Pinion Movement, cost 
$104.00 . eee Te Ped 
1—1 3x16 Harrison Globe Lens W.. . . 20 
i—1-2 Size Quick-Acting Baby Lens... 18 
1—1-4 Size DarlotGem Lens .... 3 
I—1I-2 Size Roettger Portrait Lens . . 8 
1— Matched Pair Wilsonion Stereoscopic 
ROMS, POPE gs tee se 
1—Matched Pair Ross Symetrical Stereo 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x 8 
plate full; will be sold singly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair. . 45 
1—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
Lenses, in good order. . . 


as a ce 
1—4-4 C. C. Harrison Lense, in good 
NL kw a ie ee a 30 


I—1o0 inch Condensing Lense. . . . . 15 


oOo 


oo 





geting BY A YOUNG LADY SITU- 
ation as Retoucher or Reception Room 
| Assistant. Samples of work sent 
A. L. S., Retoucher, 
720 Spring Street, 
Peoria, Ill. 





$) 


Platinum Materials, 


aJAVING increased my facilities for 
fa the manufacture of Platinum Salts, 
etc., [| am prepared to supply all mate- 
rials at reduced rates. 

Materials for the above are not pat- 
ented. 

Send for sample lot. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


Manufacturer, Importer & Dealer in all i 


Photo.xSupplies, 


635 ARCH STREET. 


newsren 





DRAUGHTSMEN’S 





NASD AG fl Dy a> 

» SENSITIVE PAPER, 
oo (Blue Process). 
= A cheap, accurate and an exceedingly easy 
oo | method of copying Draughtsmen’s drawings, 
0o ‘ 
oo | by means of light. 

Send for Circular, 
oo 

PLATINUM MATERIALS. 
0Oo 
0° | THOS. H. McOOLLIN 635 Arch Street. 
00 | Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
00 | Platinum Materials 
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~~“ VIEW CAMERAS -~ 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Ideal. 
New Model, 
New Model Improved. 
Commodore, 
Challenge. 


ee 


For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


or 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 


11 and 13 Aqueduct St. yd mo—8s ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








[f 


CARBUTTS 
KEYSTONE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 


Specials for Portraiture. 
A. for Transparencies. 
B. for Landscapes and General 


oo MANUFACTURER Peahegragny 
OPAL PLATES, Gelatino-Albumen or Gelatino 


Chloride for Positives and Transparencies. 


Onin Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 


\ PHOTOGRAPHIC md 
" SPECI ALTIE?) & 
> 


Aen 


<S ‘3 ALS 
For Sale by all Dealers. 


J. Carbutt Benisinas Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carbutt’s Pyro and Potash Developer Concentrated. 


Ruby Paper and Negative Varnish. 





+ emma ee 





Sad mae daa ae Ct 


CRAM HR’S 


——-S8T. LOUIS— 


EXTRA RAPID DRY PLATES, 


Warranted Perfect and Extremely Sensitive. 


For Sale by all Dealers, and used by all Leading 


_ PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


If] 





— 3 ao —_ 


—-$=»MORGANS’s= 
x Large Size Albumen Paper x 


LILAC, PINK, PEARL AND WHITE. 


ig8x 22. , ‘ . $1.00 per doz. 
21 x 27 ' : ; 5.25 “ 
23 x 35 , : . 7.25 
27 x 42 , , ' 9.00 
35 x 46 ‘ 14.50 
Our Papers are sold by every P hates graphic Stock House in the United 
States. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


e;—_-SOLE TRADE AGENT, PHILADELPHIA.—;* 


The Lightning Shutter! 








Gat Dass Fea ae 


OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX 
sey" LARGE SALES ENABLE US TO REDUCE THE PRICE. -axu 


No. 1—4 inch opening, . ; : : $ 6.00 
No. 2—4} inch opening ; ; : : 7.00 
No. 3—5 inch opening, . : ; : 8.00 
No. 4—5} inch opening, ‘ . 10.00 


np <a a ey 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN 


No. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








IV 


THE INGLIS 
INSTANTANEOUS DRY PLATE 


—IS THE— 


MOST RAPID DRY PLATE NOW MADE 


-IT IS— 


Tweaty Times Mon ti i than the Wet Flat 


THEY WORK WITH— 


Perfect Cleanness, 
Splendid Intensity, 


Fine Chemical Effect, 
And Easy Development. 





FOR SALE BY ALL STOCK DEALERS. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JAMES INGLIS, 
Rochester, New York. 


V 


THE UNIVERSAL 


POSITION CHAIR, 


A OOMPLETE POSING APPARATUS 


———L > 


Elegant Accessory. 
s—O—: 
Invented and Designed by a Photographer, 
For the use of Photogranhers. 


o> 


ADAPTED FOR SECURING 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE POSE 


From the Bust Vignette to Full Length Figure. 


All parts adjustable and inte:change- ats 
able. Seat raises and lowers six inches, , 
and turns freely on a central pivot, — FJ 


carrying foot rest with it. Back-rest 
ying 














remains stationery, and is easily ad- 
usted to any position. Head-rest ad- 
justs independently of the Back-rest, 
Finest Head-rest in the market. Per- 
fect system of holding rods. Rods 
nickel-plated. 


The attachments now ready are: 











Large and small curved arms. No, 
1 Back (shown in cut), Arm Chair 
and Baby Chair. 


For Illustrated Cir- 
‘cular and Price- List 
apply to your Stock 
Dealer or address the 
patentees and manu- 
facturers — 


Llos. EX. MEoCollin, 
TRADE AGENT. 





The Finest Standing Rest in the Market Nearly Ready. 








Vi 


The attention of Photographers is called to the large and very 
complete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR——— 
svefinine all kinds of 
Photographic Wastes, 

AT . THEIR—— 
NEW LABORATORY, 


INS. S622 RACE Sia. 
PIILADELPHIA 











Sr 





N. L.—A pamphlet containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed free to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.. 


—~hiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 





We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 


past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by alt 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 


2—84 
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NOVEL 


— ————_  —— _______ 


| Wit Halt WAKO 








Showing Camera in position for vertical pictures. Showing Camera being reversed. 


LIGHTEST, 


"Most COMPACT, 
CHEAPEST. 


Send for Circular and buy no other before seeing one. 
eo and Double Swing- back. 
Can be REVERSED INSTANTLY. 
Sold at LOWER PRICES than any other View Camera in Market. 
These are of more simple construction than any other style, and being 





more compact, are much more easily handled in the field. 
We have lately issued a new size, 44x63, which meets with large sale, 


especially among amateurs. 
They can be had of any Stock Dealer in the United States or Canada. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Sole Proprietors, 


No. 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















THE BEST & CHEAPEST! 
THE GREATEST 


AND 


Most Enterprising Photographic Journal 


Ins TES WORLD, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 


AND 





























American Photographer. 











$2 per annum; $1 for six months ; Single Copies, 25 cents 


A. Sample Copy ='ree. 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1885. 
The Photographic Times and American Photographer 


is now conceded to be the most valuable photographie journal in this 
country. Its circulation both at home and abroad among the professional 
and the amateur, is sure to be larger this year than any other photographic 
journal in the world. Mr. J. Traill Taylor will continue in the editorship, 
which is a guarantee of the high st andard that will be maintained. The 
leading minds in the literature of photographic art are classed among its 
contributors. It contains the latest news, hints for practice, and its 
articles are full of original, interesting and valuable matter. Advertise- 
ments of parties desiring situations are inserted free. Rates for display 
advertisements or special notices sent on application. 





SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Publishers 


Nos. 419 and 421 BROOME STREET, 


@. IRVING ADAMS, Agent, NEw TLTORz 
3—84 











LARGE SIZES 


— 


Photographic Matt-Surface 
PAPER. 


The demand for it has increased to such an extent that it is now an 











every day want—a necessity. Below we give a list of sizes, as follows :— 
Size. a. 
18 x 22, Matt-Surface Saxe, $ .85 
4 20 x 24, + ” 5.00 
22 x 24, ve " 5.25 
22 x 27, ” ” 5.25 
2 x 30, ' a 7.25 
26 x 40, “ “ 9.00 
35 x 46, - sas 14.50 


The above prices are Net Cash. Photographers at a distance can 
| order through their Loeal Stock Dealers, if they prefer, as our papers are 
sold by every first-class Photographic Stock Ilouse in the Uuited Stater. 

Orders sent to us will receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘Thos. H.M’Collin 


Sole Trade Agent, 


No. 685 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











